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A year^long study to evaluate the relative 
nal outcomes of open and traditional education is being 
d at the 0. w, Huth Upper Grade Center^ Watteson^ Illinois. 

analyses and evaluations of the study are presented* The 
n group includes 140 randomly assigned 7th-" and ath- graders 
gle^ specially constructed classroom. An equal number of 

assigned control students pursue the traditional 
ntal program. The open plan teachers follow an 
ciplinary curriculum. Pretest, midpoint, and posttest 

are presented in four areas: academic achievement, personal 
social development, and attitudes* (Author) 
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Tliis rupori iiro^-idcs jire] iminavy C^^^'Sdpoint) results of a 
>'car-long educational ovyluation project conductod at the O.W, 
Iluth Upper Grade Center, School District 162, Mattcson^ Illinois, 
A fjnaj report will be prepared yliortly artor the concluHion of 
the lj)72-/^S acacleinic year. Hnthcr tlian to preyoiit meaningful 
HtatiRlicul results^ tlio jnirpo^c of tlie present report is to des- 
cribe the educational ]3rngrani wlii ch is still being evnluatcdj to 
Gatablish tlic rationaio for the evaluative iiiDasiJres omployedj to 
duscribe tliose measures, and to note various problems which have 
developed in tlie course of the project* 



The School Diatrict 

Eleinentury School District 102 includes all or parts of 
five suburban communities at the southern end of Cook County, 
Illinois, These five communities are Matteson, Olympia Fields , 
Park Forest j Richton Parkj and Park Forest South, The area in- 
cludes soin.e long-established settlements and a large number of 
newer housing developments and apartment complexes. 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the district are 
quite diverse. One community within the District was ranked 
fourth, in "class status'' in the Chicago Metropolitan Area last 
year; another area within the district contains housing supported 
by FHA 23S legislation and open only to families having more than 
three children and earning less than $85000 per year. Inhabitants 
of other portions of the district are the families of upward-bound 
junior executives of large national corporations, skilled blue- 
collar workers, and assejublers employed at local factories, 

Approxlinately 3,400 children attend the district's eight 
schools. Of these 5 some 2 ,600 children attend the seven schools 
.which extend from kindergarden through sixth gradSj and 800 
attend 0, W, Huth Upper Grade Center Cg^ades seven and eight). 
While the district as a whole is predominantly white, two of the 
schools are enrolling increasing percentages of black students; 
enrQllme.nt at another school includes a small proportion of 
children of oriental ancestry; still larger members of Mexican^ 
American children attend another school. Children attend local, 
neighborhood schools through sixth grade; hence the full hetero= 
geneity of the district's population is not expressed anywhere 
other than in the Upper Grade Center ,^ 

Bevelopm ent of the OSCAR Program 

The ■educational program of the Upper Grade Center had long 
been of the traditional variety- An awareness of new and chahg- ^ 
ing needs led, in the past few years, to the establishment of addl' 
tional progTams in introductory home economics , Indus trial arts^^ 
and guidance cpunseling. During this period of program review 
and revision, the Upper Grade Center was also experiencing an ob- 
vious need for expansion of physical facilities. The Upper Grade 



Center birilding had been dosignotl for occupancy by 600 students 
butjiod an actual oiirollincnt of more than 800, After ctn nttenipt 
to ploCD tho school on a yaar-round hasis failod^ a bond Issue 
to rcMiiodel and cnlnrgo the building was passed. 

An "open clnssrooni*' was planned and designed as part of 
thu total roiiiodcling and onlargcinent prograin, A space nqunvalcnt 
to that of five traditional classTOoms and their adjacent IiaJ Iway 
was aiJocated to the ''open classroom'' : a single, undivided area 
fipprDx Imatcl)^ 1^10 feot long and 40 foot wide . Plans for the de- 
velopment of a ''school within a school^* to be housed within this 
area were undertaken by district personnel under the leadership 
of the principal of the Upper Grade Center, 

(The fortuitous acronym OSCAR was soon applied to the open 
classroom project. This acronym memorialized the glven^ name o£ 
the former superintenoent of the district^ for \v'hom the school 
v/as namedj and simultaneously represenced ''Open Space for Con- 
ceptualizing Attitudes and Responsibilities /'J . 

The OSCAR program^ as developed^ culled for staffing by 
four teachers and tw^o teacher-aides for a total of 140 seventh 
-and eighth grade boys and girls to be assigned to the open class- 
room. One teacher was chosen from each ofVfour discipline areas: 
language arts, mathematics ^ science^ and soi^lal studies. These 
teachers were selected on the basis of expressed interest in and 
probable capability for the OSCAR program. During the summer of 
1972 they attended a ten-day , multi-talent development training 
program which emphasized the discovery and development of talents 
unique to each student* The OSCAR concept required these teachers 
to plan and work together in content areas and to develop a multi- 
disciplinary approach to subject matter. 

During the Spring of 1972^, two groups of children were 
randomly chosen: an OSCAR group and a control group, 140 children' 
in each group. Half of each group was chosen from the school's 
existing enrollment of then-seventh graders, and half was chosen 
from the district's population of then-sixth graders (who would 
attend the Upper Grade Center as seventh graders during the 
1972-73 academic year). The random assignment procedures were 
designed so as to ensure representation of the entire school 
district , Males and females were equally represented within the 
assignment: groups * Distribution of sex and grade level within 
the two groups is summarized in Table 1. 

Table 1 

Composition of the assigned study population. Each group includes 
proportional representation of the district * s^^sending schools*" 





OSCAR 


Control. ' 


7th Gravis 


Girls 
Boys 


3S 
35 


3S 

35 ■ 


Sth Grade 


Girls 
Boys 


35 
35 


3S . 
■ ■ 3S . 


. Total : . - --\ 


140 


V 140;/ ■ 



OSCAR ntuiAontB wore informocl of thoir assignment during 
tlic SprJng oC 197 Only two of thcso Jiad to be rDplaced because 
of parcjital obiocUonH, 

StiuJcntP a^^^^iaiiod to tho control group Kcro never , so in- 
forncd. but in an effort to control for Hawthorne effect, the 
control grniin was as^5c:nhlod and designated "Mr. Stovcnson-s 
Special Group" b)- the school -s principui, Donald Stevenson. 



OSCAR: Oporational Phase 



Construction delays prevented occupancy of the OSCAR class- 
room at tlic opening of the 1972 -73 school year. In order to main- 
tain thu OSCAR progroin and group, the school cafeteria was called 
into service as m substitute. Por more than two months the OSCAR 
program was conducted in this overly, large and acoustically poor 
room. Even when the OSCAR group was able to occupy the completed 
room, shipping problems caused delays in furniture deliveries; 
the expected equipment was not cbmpletely on site until mid-Feb- 
ruary, 1973. (Tables of various sizes are used instead of student 
desks. Students^ personal belongings are stored in lockers in- 
stalled along one wall of the room/ The room is completely car- 
petedj and the celling is acoustically tiled.) 

For various reasons / OSCAR teachers found It necessary to 
modify their plans wdth respect to multi-talent development and 
multi-discipline planning. The day is organized around, ^the four 
major disciplines in the morning, with the amount o£ time devoted 
to each determined cooperatively by the OSCAR team. Projects and' 
modified contract assignments are the basic activities of students 
in all subjects except mathematics, in which an individualized 
skill development materials kit. is used. A considerable degree 
of flexibility is permitted OSCAR students: upon agrdement be- 
tween student and teacher, a student may opt to spend more or 
less time in any day on given subjects. 

During the afternoon, or about one-third of the school day, 
OSCAR students are scheduled into other school programs, such as 
physical education, home economics^ industrial arts , music and 
art. Only 751 of the OSCAR group is out of the room during this >^ 
tlme^, hovever. This remaining 2SI stay in the OSCAR room to com- 
plete individual assignments J work in small study groups, or re- 
ceive individual or small group tutoring. - _ 

Control group students, meanwhile, pursue the "traditional" 
departmentalized curricula and schedules of the Upper Grade Center, 
changing rooms and classmates at the end of each class period. 
The control group students are never together as a group except 
when they are deliberately assembled for purposes of testing. No 
attempt has been made to encourage interdisciplinary teaching nor 
the introduction ' of any unusual teaching techniques among non-OSCAR 
teachers. For purposes of this study, however^ four non-OSCAR 
teachers, one in each of the four primary disciplinary areas, were 



Koloctcd CIS "control" tenchcrs without thcrlr knovlcdfio; this wns 
clor.c to per;n.Lt some comparisons of teacher bchciviors -'and attitudes. 



Co; en J; 

Ih-cn a curKory review of the literature reveals that "open 
education" and "ojien cliissroon!" are hinhly uinbifluous terms. In 
compel risen to Xcill's "Summerhill" concept of open education, the 
OSCAR progrjin r.oro closely resembles tradltionai education. 
Indeod, the freedoni given the OSCAR student is fnirly stringently 
linutcul; it is, nevertheless, substantially greater than that ilc- 
cordod tlie control student. Tlic OSCAR proi^ram wns developed to 
incorporate as many of the general characteristics of "open edu- 
cation" as seemtul appropriate to the needs and abilities of stu- 
dents, teachers," and parents. Whether the OSCAR program is 
indeed "open education" and whether this study is' a genuine eval- 
uotion of "open education" are undoubtedly fit questions for 
debate. 



Method 

Planning for this evaluativo study was a collateral of all 
stages of development of the OSCAR program. The jncagsr evaluative 
literature of open education provided no clear recommendation for 
the present study, and the theoretical and conceptual literature 
seemed no more helpful. While the general evaluative design of 
the study was easily contrived, a maior problem was that of con- 
ceptualizing and defining the dependent variables. Discussions 
between the investigators, district personnel, and the OSCAR 
teachers suggested various ways in which OSCAR outcomes could or 
should differ from non-OSCAR outcomes. An early agreement was 
reached to focus this study prima-rily upon the student, in contra- 
distinction to other studies which have 'focussed primarily upon 
the teacher. A second area of agreement was that the educational 
process involves not only students and teachers, but parents as 
well . ' ■ 

The scope o£ this study was finally limited to a reasonable 
number of conceptual dependent variables which could logically be 
related to expected differences in the two educational approaches ' 
which functioned as independent variables. For the student popu- 
lations these would be measures of academic achievement, personal 
growth,, social development, and attitudes, For the teachers/ 
measures of classroom behavior and attitudes would bo employed. 
And for parents, a measure o£ attitudes would be used. Bach of 
these measures Is described In some detail below. 



S t u d e n t :^ A c a d e m 1 c Achievement 

Since .learning in the traditional academic areas apparently 



pc'THiHls tis oiic objective of education ^ academic aclii eyoment wus 
chosen as one conccntual area in Khich diCfcrences bot^c n OSCAR 
aiid control ^^tudcnts might he found. The eight teats of the Stan- 
ford AcliLcvument luitlcj-y were chosen as accepted nnd ohiectjve 
mt-a^nrcH of ncadci.iic accoiiip] i^lunent , Scores were aval labia for 
OSCAl^ riiid control iuilijccts uk of tlic end of the 1971-72 acndcmic 
yearj coiuoniciitl v providint^ a haseline for each group. The 
studv'i^ dcsjvLn rcuiulircd tiiat the same tests be administerod in. 
January J 1973 and again in 'lay. 1973, 



Student: PerHonal Growth 

'^Personal growth^^ canj obviously ^ be defined in various 
ways 5 Because accepted, objective ^ and standard zed measure? were 
preferably to he utilized , a nuinbe?' of published tests w^cre con- 
sidered. The Bell Adjustment Inventory was chosen^ somcwOiat re- 
Juctantlyj as a reasonable einbodiment of the concept of '^personal 
growth," Among tlie advantages of this tast were: (13 ^ I'^^ng ]ils = 
tory of its use, with attendant literature attesting to its stan- 
dardizationi reliability , and validity; (2) the Inclusion of a 
large number of items which might subsequently prove useful for 
item analysis; (3) the existence of a set of standardized scales 
having face validity designatlDns of clear relovance [e^S - ? . 
"Home Ad j us tinent "3 ; (4) a relatively short rocoinmended "time limit. 
One clear and one probable disadvantage were noted at the timG of 
this testes selection; (13 published norms were inapplicable to . 
the populations of this study; (2) some of the items wov.lcl probably 
be inappropriate to the age group of this study* 

The study design called for this test to be administered 
at or near the beginning of the 1972-73 academic yearj again in 
January^ 1973|'and a third time in May^ 1973. The first adminis- 
tration actually occurred in October^ 1972; booklets and answer 
sheets were distributed to the OSCAR students in a morniug session 
and to the control students during the afternoon of the same day. 
Disadvantages of the test were noted at both sessions. Average 
time for completion of the 200 items of the test was greater than 
one hour, causing serious disruption of school schedules further , 
it appeared that many of the students experienced difficulty with 
the reading level of the testj and many o£ the students required 
explanations of difficult or unfamiliar terms. It was necessary 
to continue the testing session on another day for those students 
unable to complete the test within available time . 

The same test was readministered in January, 1973. Two 
new strategies were employed at this testing session. Test items 
were administered by a tape recording previously prepared by the 
senior investigator , Students were given only the answer sheet 
upon which they were to record their responses. Items were re- 
peated as requested by the students ^ but no assistance w^as given 
in the form of explanations. This strategy permitted- completion 
of the entire test in approximately one hour and eliminated prob- 
lems associated with reading level difficulties. 



0 . 



sr.".,wi II'?., V •^'"''.?f '"i-'^^'nciovstood words v/as hr.ncUccrbv a 
sc.oiKi -.untcsiy. ,U 1 items of the test u'orc reviewed hv the 

^'"^'-^'Jt ^=n;;r:U.iar tcrnis wns tlioreby dorivcid. Oixanmles ' 

"^^i-f .^md -nulljhlo-; oxanrJc-s of the l:^ttor 
r 4^ i'Hil li pic "Choice vDCMbulary test v;us 
''^r" V-'' ■'^^i^^s identified. This test was 

cu to utuucnis oi the OSCAR group luid the control nroup: 
.■■u,. ■neorrcct.y identified on the vocabularly to^t by 
vn^ d^^letni fr.n t I'^ f'^^f^'-^e? ^^^"^ contfiinins that term 

iherebi d^loiii f - '"^^"^ Steins woie 

1,':]':''^''-''^^^ from any one scale of the test, the balance of the 
nHb-Shof n ' signiiicnntly disturbed, particularly inasmuch as 
pubj..i£,hcd norms v/cre not to be used. 



are :>^" n 
then d;<vo!n;i 
adi:; ;:i ■ ;;Lercd 
If a torn 
more thr.n 2 0 



Student. Social Dcvel nprnnnj^ 



Pnv development" is also rather an ambiguous term 

Uon 's^eS?n°'i°^ P'" ^ compound operatilnal dell - 

li?entorv n^^' .'-M ^"'^-^^ Adjustment 

aSn'hwjo^fr^iM ''''''"''S^^''^"^*^''' ^^"ually an interest 
? nftfrn^I scale) appear relevant, as do certain portions of 
n? « ° ^° discussed below. Similarly, portions 

o£ aself^concopt scale to be administered at the final testiL 
session are relevant to the concept of social development ^ 



Student: Attitudes 

this sttd^''i^ attitude scale was specifically developed for 
this study. The scale superficially employs a Likert=tvue tech. 

concLtuan^'r""'"^ dasigned. to measure'^attitiSri^'^?wel?e 
conceptually discrete areas according to the schema sho^m in • 



u'i^^J^^.T'''''-^ scale. ^"lach^f the 12 attitude categories 
IS represented by a positive and a negative item. b^^-t-* 



Academic 


Social 


Personal 


isaucation 
School District 
Teachers 
. . 'Self , 


EA+ 
" SA+ 

. . PA+. . , 


ES+ 
SS + 
TS+ 
. \ PS.+ 


EP+ 
SP^ 
TP+ 
PP+ 

^' -- — - — 



HS a pe5on"'fpJo°- Tf" '^'5 ^5 satisfied with myself 

tt- Pf^^°n CPP+J . If. a student recorded strono aEreement with 
this statement, his response would be scored I; I sfronfdis 
agieeinent response would be scored 1. • The negative ve^Sion of 

scored in the opposite direction. The student 



this item would be 
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totjil score for cuch hii-itudc catcuorr. then, could ranvc hctwucn 
2 tuid ,10. 

^ It .^hosilcl ho noted t]i;it liuVa nrnvjciod hv this instrunicnt 
would i?o pertiiicnt to ii!fcrence:4 concornijif; several dimcns i ons o C 
the ::twey. i ,1 j,it ,';, for o>;ni;ir)Ie, cnii be 0X]ierted to rcrjpct the 
Ktuacnt^i scir-ecMicejit , Kh i Ic PS data v;ould, hope.Cullv, roriect 
l;;c stuucnt'n soel;;! devclopnient , 

Tlie nttitude scale was first ndiiu nis tcrcd ' to students in 
the OSCAll aiid control groups in Octoher, 1972. A second admin- 
istration occurred in Januarv, 1973. A final administration i-^ 
scheduled for liBy , 1973 . 

Variants of this attitude scale are employed with two 
other respondent groups and arc discussed below. 



Teachc^rsi Classroom Behavior 

A21 observational analysis of the teachers' classroom 
behavior was. chosen as a ineans o£ securing relevant data about 
expected differences in instTUctioiial methodologY . Flanders' 
method of interaction analysis was selected as neing generally 
accepted, wiuely employed, and presumably, reliable. Aji assis- 
tant unacquainted with any .of the OSCAR or control teachers was 
insti-uctod m Flanders' method by the junior investigator until 
close agreemsnt in results was reported by the two independent 
observers. Thereafter this assistant observed each OSCAR and 
each control teacher for the prescribed period on the same day. 
The first observation was conducted in November, 1972, and the 
second in February, 1973. The ten standard Flanders categories 
were employed in recording observations. 



Teachers: Attitudes 

An attitude scale very similar to the student's attitude 
scale was developed for discerning teachers' attitudes. The 
same attitude categories were employed; indeed, the same .items 
were used, with the obviously necessary modifications of lan- 
guage and object. For example, whereas the student's PP+ item 
states "I am satisfied with myself as a person," the teacher's 
PP+ Item states "I am satisfied with my students' personal 
development." 

This scale was first administered to OSCAR and control 
teachers in October 1972. The second administration occurred 
m January, 1973. A final administration is scheduled for 
May, 197 3. 



Vnv iiiltj^ l_ At ti tii d££ 

A tJurd vor^^ion of the attitude Bcale v^as prcpdvccl for 
ndi;i i ni str;i u j Oil to tlic pnrcntH oC studcnt^^ in both groiipu, ajiaiii 
w.i ij; [iV'prop j\i nt e inuO J f J t i on ^ . T])C parenth^^ vc'r^loii of tliu 
P!-i i luiii ;Maic;4 "j iiU Hnlj ssficd witli nv cliiJd us a j^crHDn.^' 

Copies of the iittitudo scalo ^''cro inaiJcd to all pnrcnts 
of OSCAR and control studants in An^jiiatj 1972 . hnveiopBS WDrc 
prcparC'c] for ruturn laaiJing directly to the senior invest ign tor , 
A co\erini! loiter was cncloHcd to solicit parents^ coopcratnon 
and asking the t\vo parents to respond independently. 

A second inailing occuTrad in January ^ 1973 ^ and a third 
is sciicduled for Mayj 1973. 



Preliminary Results 

The general analytic design of this study called for the 
use of three independent variablesi a grouping vari able (OSCAR 
vs , Control)^ a grade. level variable Cseventh vs. eighth) , and 
a SOX variable (mRlm y^. female). *With respect to the major 
instruments employed in this study (attitude scale. Bell Adjust- 
ment inventory, Stanford Achievement Battery), the possible 
existence of a fourth independent variable had to be considered: 
subdivisions of each instrument^ such as subscales of the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, The dependent varlcible of each analysis 
would, of course J be the scores attained on each such subtest. 
The fundamental analytical model for the study is shown in 
Table 1 (page 2) , This design obviously lends itself to analysis 
of variance techniques, ^ 

Prior to actual analysis/ all available scores for a 
given instrument were utillEed to compute a matrix of inter- 
correlations . ^ (For example j the six scales of the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory v/ere used to calculate a matrix consisting of fif- 
teen correlation coefficients * ) Bach such matrix was then studie 
to determine whether analysis of variance or multivariate analysi 
of variance was the more appropriate analytic technique i The pat 
tern of intorcorrelatlons of the attitude scale v/as such as to 
recommend an ANOVA approach , while MANOVA was judged more appro- 
priate for analysis of data derived from the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory and the Stanford Achievement Battery. 

' In some cases ^ as explained belowj change scores were used 
while in other cases raw scores recorded at each testing session 
were used in analysis. The decision whether to employ change 
scores or raw scores in any given analysis depended upon demands 
imposed by the rationale of the study, the rational of the OSCAR 
program^ or the investigators' expectations. 
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o1 1) u CM 1 n ^^^^^^^ ^■}^ ^ Ac: h i, Q \^ 0 i. ^n t , \ 

Only the cU^htli grade stuclonts* hCorcs were ciiiploycd in 

trn- ( = I''-'-'! 1 sciMC' tc^L forsK \:oro n\ i\ \ ] ni^] q , 

Prc-Vi*^';s scuivs i^or huvcuiti) j:,rudcrs \scrc obtained by Kieaii^ of a 
dii^'ui^Mit tc-u Conn l/rom tluLt oinployod during tlic Jnniiar)^^ 
tc^tiiu* In ti^c uauly^i^ oi: ciglitli prader scoit^s, ciin ngo Kcorus 
wero used; thtj in vcy ti go tors were primarjly interestotr in not 
jwiin or los^^ in academic achiaveirert between the two testing 
periods. 

The analysis revealed that neither group hnd cxperionced 
any academic achievement loss between the two test periods: that 
is, all differences were positive. However, tlie analysis showed 
no •differences between the two groups nor for eitlier sex. The 
interaction sijntilarly did not attain statistical significance. 
A total of 104 subjects was einploycd in this analysis. 



Student : Personal Growth 



Because of doubts concerning t]ie reliability of results 
obtained during the first administration of the Bell Adjusfment 
Inventory (Fallj 1972) and because of substantial absences of 
students during both of the testing sessions^ it became necessary 
to coiiibine groups in order to obtain a sufficient N for analysis, 
(Employing change scores for this analysis ^ which would have re- 
flected changes in the student -s personal growth and adjustment 
betv/ecn the tv/o tosting sessions ^ would have been preferable.) 
In view/ of these constraints , only rav^ scores obtained at the 
second testing session w^ere used. Grade level was eliminated 
as an independent variable 5 and the results were analyzed only 
for the grouping variable and the sex variable. 

The results o£ the multivariate analysis of variance showed 
no significance for the grouping variable but did, as expected, 
show statistical significance for the sex variable. The inter- 
action of these two variables did not attain statistical signifi- 
cance- A total of 124 subjects w^as employed for this analysis. 

Student : Attitudes 

Chang e scores, reflecting differences in raw scores be- 
tween the two administrations of the attitude scale, were analy- 
zed, A full subgroup ing analysis was conducted, employing all 
eight subgroups o£ the study's population. Two of the indepen- ; 
dent variables demonstrated statistical significance in this 
analysis: the grouping variable and the item variable . 

No practical significance can be attached to the results 
obtained with respect to /the item variable , since the scale 
was designed in such a manner as to cause the tv/elve paired items 
I to tap different areas of the subject's attitudes. 

^ o ., .. . . .. . ^ . 
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riii oPta:";od F Cor 1 ho (\rotip.ini\ \'nriablc 5.280 
(dc'i;rw'w-= ir^ccii ^' wJiicli'is :^ J.i;iu Cj cnnt (it tlio 5v 

level QiiJy, llxaini navlon uf? the inonn clunij^c for oacli group shoKS 
fv vcr}' , J i j'ht pD^itjvc finjivfor the OSCAR groii]) and prart:icn]ly 
nn chrni^u /or vho cDiilraJ group. 

A tutaJ of 1 92 sulijects was cinployed :ui thj s analysis . 



As o£ January 31, 1973, 9; days of the 1972-73 Licadcinic 
year had boon coianloted. A record of absences for each studejit 
in^both OSCAR and control group was obtainGd, Only students who 
had been enrolled in tlicir raspectlve programs for tlie full 
9S-day period were considered in an analysis of absences. Sep- 
orate analyses of varjance were conducted for seventh graders 
and c^iphth graders, but sex and group woro inaintained as inde- 
peiident variebles. Neither analysis showed any significant 
differences in frequencies of absences for the two'groups . Bach 
of the two separate analyses included a total of 100 students. 



Teachers: Classroom^ Behavior 

Data obtained during the two observational CFlandors) 
periods wftre separately analyzed through analysrs of variance. 
Results with respect to the grouping variable were hot signifi- 
cant in either analysis. The first analysis included data re- 
garding the classroom behavior of the four OSCAR and the four 
control teachers, while the second analysis was based upon data 
from only three teachers in each group. 



Teachers : Attitudes 

Results obtained from administration of the attitude 
scale to OSCAR and control teachers were separateiy analyzed for 
each administration/ Statistical significance for the grouping 
variable was not demonstrated in the course of either analysis. 
Data obtained from all eight teachers were employed In both 
analyses, . * 



Parents : Attitudes 

Analysis of variance was applied to data derived from the 
first administration of the parents' attitude scale. Statistical 
significance was not demonstrated by the grouping variable. This 
analysis included data provided by 216 parents. 



Discussion 



It is clour rroiii tlieHc results that us of the midpoint of ■ 
this study no signH^icant differcncos between the OSCAR and control 
groups have hcon Idcn t i f i cd- =nci thor wi th ' rcspoct to the students 
thcrisclveSj nor tlioir tcacJicrs ^ nor their parents , 

At least throe logical possibi^iit ics can be framed to 
account for these results: (1) the dopendGnt variables chosen 
for* this study arc Inappropriate to an evaluation of open educa- 
tion; (2) the educational program pursued for the benefit of 
the OSCAR students is not truly an "open" education program; 
(33 an open education program does -not differ in Its effect 
from a traditional program. 

The first of these possibilities has been extensively 
considered by the investigators , It well may be that the instru- 
ments Bmployod in this study to date simply do not mdasure the 
types of outcomes which follow or which can bo expected to follow 
from an OSCAR-type program. While these instruiTients will continue 
to be employed during the balance of this study ^ the investigators 
intend to add further behavioral jneosuros whicJi ^ hopefully . will 
reflect - true behaviQral differences be tween the two groups! As 
noted carlierV one oT^he principal difficulties of this* study 
has been that of defining behavioral objectives of the OSCAR 
program and contrasting these with behavioral ohjectives of the 
traditional prog raiiu 

With respect to the second factor which may possibly 
account for present failures to demonstrate differences betv/een 
the programs / results of the Flanders ant^lysls indicated that 
teachers in the two programs do not behave differently within 
the rather limited scope of the .Flanders categdrles , The inves- 
tigators intend to employ other measures of teacher behavior to 
permit more detailed comparison and contrast between behaviors 
exhibited by the two groups of teachers * Should these cent inue 
to be non-significant, more intenHlve training of the OSCAR 
teachers in the methodology of open education may be appropriate. 

It is the opinion of the investigators that open education 
has yet to be subjected to rigoroiis analysis, ^ While the concepts 
of open education appear at the verbal level to differ signifi- 
cantly from those of traditional oducationj it well may be that 
in terms of performance outcomes , these two methodologies do not 
truly diffeT. 

The balance of the present academic year- s study will be 
devoted to a continuation of widespread searching for appropriate 
dependent variables, particularly those which will reflect behav- 
ioral obj ectives » At the conclusion of this 'studyV a discriminant 
function analysis will he conducted in an effort to differentiate 
between ''successful^V students and unsuccessful students in the 
two groups. It is hoped that the outcome of this analysis can be- 



tested til rough fif^proprintc assipiHiient of sttuients to the OSCAR ' 
aiul control pros! r;i:;i ciin- i ny tl^o To 1 ,1 ov.jng jicadcmic vcar; iho^o ' 
•students prog ix.-,s vill provide a test of the criFAciencv of the 

dii^crjmjnanr 1 unction. Clearly , considorablo additional roscurch 
'nl^^cJ Lipcn snarpcr deHncntlon of educational ohiectivDs will be' 
neci'^s;;:;,; nc;or- a dejinitivc opj.nion can be rendered u i Hi rc"urd ' 
to the ciiic^jcy nnd ofriciency of open education. 

. f final report- of this, yoar's studv will he prepared <?hortlv 
aitci- the end 01 tJio academic yaor and A^ill be made avulDable to ' 
those liiterestod. ^ v uj. j.^ u .lu 



